THE    MEMOIRS    OF
They saw, with misgiving, that the trees were of immense
girth, and Rashleigh, with his timber-felling experience to
guide him, doubted whether their saw was long enough to
be of any real service in cutting down even the smallest of
them. In any case, it would be some time before Roberts
would have regained sufficient strength for such heavy
labour, and it looked as though Rashleigh would have to
resort to the lengthy and tedious process of chopping a tree
through with the axe.
The delicate state of Roberts's health, however, made the
first consideration the erection of a shelter against the
weather. Rashleigh, eager for any occupation which would
keep at bay the unpleasant thoughts connected with the
recent tragedies, set to work, and in three days had built a
fine hut, with wattle walls and a roof thatched with reeds.
He now decided to leave Roberts in this shelter, which he
returned to their little fastness to recover the buried tools
which he would need for the construction of a canoe, and
also as much of the cordage as he could carry. He crossed
the stream one morning, leaving Roberts with strict injunc-
tions to remain in the hut and so avoid any chance of being
seen by wandering natives.
As he was carrying nothing but his gun, Rashleigh was
able to make such good speed that he reached the vicinity
of his destination before the day was nearly done. He met
no one on his route, but, on nearing the scene of tragedy,
he saw a dense column of smoke ascending from a spot
which seemed to him to be the exact location of their late
retreat. He climbed a tree which grew upon rising ground,
and saw a number of blacks on the beach in front of the
cavern, obviously intent upon the solemnities of religious or,
probably, funeral rites. He had heard that the aborigines
have a horror of remaining long near a place where any of
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